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between 1900 aijd 1910 as railroad laborers* Some became coal miners 
in southern Colorado; mo^t others became ^arm laborers* Although the 
Japanese population during this period was small, communities 
developed in several locales. The largest was in Denver, and included 
some small, businesses, ethnic churches, and a Japanese newspaper. 
During the period 1910-1940, the Japanese population in Colorado 

^stabilized at about .2, 000.' Because they were prohibited from becoming 
naturalized citizens, the Japanese became .self-sufficient within 
their own business an;d community organizations. Hoitever, they 
encouraged jtheir children to -become educated and to participate in ^ 

non-Japanese institutions. The ; Buddhist church and several Japamese 
newspapers continued to be active in Denver, The period 1940-1970 . 
began with an influx of more Japanese from the West Coast due to 
white hostility there caused by the, outbreak of the war. Despite 
resistance of wtite co^^oradans to Japanese resettlement in the state, 
the Denver community grew and many Japanese obtained more . - 
professional jobs. Tow'ard the end of the period a third generation of 
Japanese Americcu^s appeared in the population, and most of the ethnic 
associations in Denver served the' second-generation Japanese instead 
of their immigrant parents.. .By the 1970s many Japanese had entered 

-the middle class and were fairly well assimilated into the mainstream 
culture. Denver no' longer has ma Ion residential concentrations. of 
Japanese. (AV) - ■ ( ■ . * ^ 
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. ' ; , PERSISTENCE OF ETHiilCITY: THE- JAPANESE OF COLORADO^. 

•i ' [' • . .. 

A significant body, of scholarly literature now exists on Jjypanese settTe- 
' ment in the United States, pairtly because of- the resurgence of interest in 

; " this group since the late lS60s.^ - However, little attention has been given 

■ ' - ■ ' ' ' ^ 

to the Japanese in Colorado, perhaps 1)ecause^hey~c^iTiprise"SUth"a sma^l, ~ 

^ ] - ' ■ " ' 

' *• ' 

proportion of the present. Japanese population in Amenica . (7,831 out of 

^3 ' 
591,290 in 1970). This is unfortunate for several reasons. Colorado was 

an important location for initial Japanese settlement.^ for example it ranked 

g^.^fourth in size after Hawaii; Californi^a, and Washington . fpA9l£l9^ just after 

the peak period 6f immigration, and it received ^a good deal^oWattention in 

5 ~ 

the U.S. . Immigration Commission study of that year. The Colorado area was 
• .the easternmost point of early Japanese internal migration which in itself 
represented a departure from the usual east- to-west movement of immigraot 
' , '.groups^. Desp]ite only a short period of local antiJapanes- citation, the 

distance from major West Coast Japanese communities, and their small numbers, 
. the Japanese of Colorado developed an important ethnic community in Denver, 
elements of which still exist. This paper represents a modest first attempt ^ 
to overview the entire history of JapaneseMn Colorado, , It -concludes by 
"^^-i discus the contemporary Denver Japanese^communlty 3nd examining the 
persistence of ethnicity. . - * ^ % 

Early Growth r 1900--1910 . \ ^ ^ 

Large scale Japanese immigration to the United States occurred from 1890 
to 1924, primarily during the period 1901-1908. Immigrants were usually . 
attracted for economic reasons and were mostly literate, ambitious individuals 
^from rural^ farming areas in southern Japan. Large numbers went to Hawaii ^/ y 



while others fni grated to California and eventuaTly throughout the West. 

Japanese were often first employed as unskilled workers and later moved into 

a variety of Occupations including farming, fishing, and small business owner 

ship. Early'n^igrants were, primarily young; single men although a later 

influx. of woni^ri lead to the formation of- families; After years of anti- 

^Japanese hostii^^y^ especially iJl California, immigration was curtailed 

through the 1924 National Origins Act. Because this. period of immigratic 

was -brief > migrants comprised a'-Velati vely age-homogeneous cohort and 

came to be knov^^ the I_ssei , . Their children, born mostly between the two 

World wars, became the' second generation or Nisei and the po-stwar offspring 

of the Nisei^ a^g the Sansei_. In Japanese communities, these generational 

names are assoe-jated with' characteristic values, behaviors, and past ex- 
. . . 6 - 

periences. . ^ • - 

At the -tu^n of the century, Colorado was recovering from^ the panic of 

1:893 and the' s^^peal of . the Sherman Silver Purchase Act which had caused a 

decline- in mining and general business activity. The recovery was aided by 

^ . " - . . /- ■ ■■ ■ ■ • 

gold producJ^TOn from mines- at Cripple Cr.eek and by the development of 

agriculture v^^ich itself was helped by new. -dry land farming techrifques and 
various Federal reclamation, irrigation, and conservation projects .^With 
this ecorrpmic ^ecovery, 'the state was experiencing a need for unskilled 
labor. ^ ' ' V . 

"•The Iss^i y^^re preceeded.in Colorado by another Asian group, the 
Chinese, who "first "appeared during the 1870s to work the mines around 
Nederland, Central City, and LeadvilTe. Strong ^nti Chinese agitation devel- 
oped t ha culn^inated in a series of riots including .one in Denver in 1880 
which destroyed the small 'Chinatown/ The Chinese gradually left the state 



creatinfg a further need for unskilled labor. 

The first Japanese arrival in Colorado may have been Tadaatsu Matsudaira 
He left Japan in 1872, earned an engineering degree from Rutgers, came to 
T^Colorado in 1879 to work for the Union Pacific Railroad, and was appointed 

assistant to Colorado's chief inspector of mines in 1886. Matsudaira died 

. ■ --^^ ' • - — ... 

in 1888 and was ^buried in Denver's Riverside Cemetary where a monument in 

his memory"^ was. erected in 1952. Matsudaira did not have many Issei coatem- 
> 

poraries. The 1890 Census counted only 10 Japanese in the state, and the 
1900 Census reported 48. However many Issei entered during the next decade 
pushing. the 1910 Census up to 2,300.' These early census reports may have 
been inaccurate because of the transience of the Japanese population. For 
example, the ^909 Immigration Corranission study estimated the population to 
be closer to 6,000. 

Many Issei migrated as railroad laborers, and some came east to Colorado 
in this manner. Through the railroads, others entered coal mining and ended 
up in the fields of southern Colorado. With the expansion of agriculture, 
Issei became or were brought in as farm laborers; over time many became 
independent farmers. Japanese businesses grew up in Denver and a few other 
tJwns to provide needed goods and services; these became the core of new 
eihnic communities. Each of these areas will be described in more detail 
below. . 

By the early 1900s, most of the main rail lines in Colorado had been 
•completed. Issei were brought in as .maintenance workers, to construct branch 
lines, and to work on one major project, the line over the Continental Divide 
to Steamboat Springs and Craig. Over one hundred Japanese were brought to 
the state in'^igOA to work on. the latter project.. The total number of Issei 



railroad workers was never very lar^e; in 1909 their numbers were estimated 
to be 400. ■ liowever railroad companies liked to use Issei labor. iThe Issei * 
had a reputation for hard work and were paicj less tKan, anyone else except 
the Chinese. In 1909 the five major railroad companies in the state paid 
Japanese section hands between $1.35^ and $1.45 per day. Gang laborers were 
given $7.45 to $1.50, and foremen reqeived $60.00- to'"$70. 00 per month. Issei 
were also attractive because they. were easy ^to secure. They were obtained 
through Japanese contractors who provided men and interpreters in return for 

various fees and the right to sell supplies to the, men.. Four contractors ' 

' ' , ■. 

supplied most of the Issei railroad labor in^Colorado, including the 

•» ' 

Shinsaburo Ban Company, a large employment firm based ir\ Portland, which 
opened a Denver . branch in 1906. "After 1910, almost all the Issei left tbe - 
railroads for farming or other occupations. ^ 

Issei involvement in Colorado mining was limited to coal fields in 
southern Colorado where large operators were ^strong and organized labor was 
weak. The Western Federation of Miners kept Japanese out of metal mining - 
statewide, and the United Mine Workers prevented them from-working in the 
northern coal fields. Issei were brought in primarily from Wyoming to 'work 
coal mines around Florence, Walsenburg, and Trinidad. The first contingent - 
arrived in Florence in 1902 and was greeted Hsy a miner boycott.' During the , 
major 1903-1904 labor strife in this region, Japanese and Mexicans were used 
as strikebreakers. Hostility toward the Issei was intense. Though their 
numbers may have once reached over 1,000, only 300 Issei were estimated to 
be in coal mining by 1909. 

Issei were briefly part of Colorado's metal smelting -industry on two . 
occassions. Some also worked at .the Colorado Fuel and Iron stee,! mill in 
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Pueblo. b-^ginning in 1904. By 1907, 500 were employed there earning from 
$1.90 to $2.50 a day, but 1909 the number had gone down to 200. 

Agriculture was the main economic endeavor of the early Issei. By 1909 

the Immigration Commission estimated that there were 3,000 Japanese in the 

fields most of whom, were working on sugar beet farms north and east of Denver* 

in^ Adams, Weld, Morgan, Logan and.Sedgwick Counties.. The Commission estimated 

' ' \ 

that two- thirds of the Issei in agriculture were working- in this northern 

region and that statewide, Issei maue^.up one-sixth of the labor forte working 

.^pi/ith sugar beets, the remainder being priiparily German-Russians and, Mexicans. 

Most Issei began as laborers wo/king for Japanese contractors but eventually 

some, became "^independent farmeip^,- first through tenancy and lease arrangements, 

and later through outright- land ownership. By 1909, independent Issei ) 

farmers were working 14,000 acres in northern Golorada* ' ' 

• ; * ^ ' . . • 

Starting in 1902, Issei began working -along the Arkansas River in the 

southeast Colorado counties of Otero, Bent, and Prowers. Some came from the 

coal mtnes or. the steel mill in Pueblo. Many of these Issej^ventually . 

.became independent farmers and raised cantaloupes, alfalfa., and sugar beets. 

Through their efforts over the years, Colorado cantaloupes became widely^ 

known as Rocky Ford melons. A few Issei also went to western Colorado^ around 

Grand Junction and Delta. However white hostility; kept the Japanese 'aw'ay 

and in 1909 there were only 25 in this region working in sUgar beet. fields. 

Japanese" were attracted to agriculture for, a variety of reasons. « Farm - 

« 

labor and farming paid better than most other available work. ' Also, many , 
Issei had come from farm backgrounds in Japan. Farming was one.way;of get- . 
ting ahead through individual ini-tiative, it required less initial capital 
than m^y other bi&inesses, and it allowed I sseo^some -measure of control over 



^heir lives. Finally, Colorado, umlke many Western states, had no prohibi-' 
tions against Japanese ownership or leasing of land. In several fanning 
towns, organizations sprang up^ to assist Issei farmers and also to regulate 
their competitive activities. These included t^e Japanese Association of 
Brighton, Lupton and PTatteville, the Brighton Japanese Agricultural Associa- 

tion, and the Northern Colorado Contractors Union of Greeley. 

. * . . ■ • ^ , , ' 

Japanese communities developed Jn several locales. The largest of these 
was in- Denver centered first around Blake and MarketvStreets and later moving 
to Larimer Street. In 1903 this community had^an^ly four Japanese businesses 
but by 1909 the number had grown to 67 and included boarding houses, supply 
outfits, employment agencies, dry goc^ds and grocery stores, and restaurants.. 
Issei residents frequently lived aboJe or behind these establishments. Most 
business-es were designed to serve 'the needs of rural farm workers as well as 
the local residents. One^thifd were patronized only by Issei, and the others 
had primarily Japanese customers. ' 

Except for the supply outfi^ts and boarding houses-, the DeHVer businesses 
did only a small volume of business 'and ;h,i red few employees. However they 
served the needs of the local issei and, like independent farming, offered 
the chance for individual entrep^^nuership. Numerous organizations were 
established to promote or protec*^ business interests or to regulate competi- 
tiorir^ Examples include the Japanese Assoc1-a1;ion of Colorado, the Japanese 
Business Men's Association, the Japanese' Restaurant Keepers Ass'ociation, 
and the" Japanese Boarding and Lojdging Hotise Keepers Association^ 

Several nonbusiness organizations^ were/'- aiso started. A Jaljanesev^ . 



Methodist church was begem in 19l7 and was ^cj-llowed in 1916 bya Buddhist 



Church. Two_ prefectural societies, the Fukiishima Kenjinkai and/the FiTkuoka 
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Kenjinkai, organized and provided social, recreatipnal , and welfare services. - 
Nonbusiness groups were slow to proliferate because the community was oriented 
around the needs of farm workers in outlying areas^, offey^ing supplies and 
services and also places to lodge and eat in the offseason. The 1910 Census 
recorde'd 585 Japanese in Denver but there were probably three times as many 
Issei in town during agricultural offseasons. Not until the 1950 Census did 
Denver have a permanent resident population that included a 'majority of the - > 
Japanese in the state; until the 1950 Census, the Denver. Japanese population , 
was smaller than even that of rural Weld County. 

In the early' years, nonbusiness groups were also s^ow to develop because 



of the relative absence of families. For instance, of the 526 Japanese in 
Denver recorded by the Immigration Commission ^in 1909, there were only 24 
married women and 13 N^ei children/ As might be expected, businessmen and 
labor contractors dominated community life. One prominent example was Naoichi' 
Hokosanp, a contractor who fi^st came to Colorado in 1898, entered the con- 
tracting business in 1?03, and supplied labor for farms, mines, and numerous, 
major construction projects, among them, the Trail Ridge Ro^ over Mi'lner 
Pass in the Rockies, Hokosano was, president of the Japanese Business Men's 
Association, helped start the Buddhist Church, and founded the Denver 
Shimpo , a Japanese newspaper. In .1977 a stained^lass window depicting 
Hokosano was dedicated in the State Capitol buiWing to honor hi^ contribu- 
tions. 

During the 1900-1910 period there was a short but intense flurry of 

organized ahtiJapanese agitation. In 1901 the Rocky Mountain News of Denver 

> 1 ^ 

began running anti Japanese stories and editoriafls. The Issei were pictured 

as a? menace to^ labor and white self-preserveltion that would innundate the 
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state unless banned. The Cooks and Waiters Union boycotted suppliers that 
, dealt with a Japanese-owned restaurant, and the Retail Clerks Union picketed 
Japanese dry goods establishments. Upset at the use of Issei strikebreakers 
in-the southern coal. .fields, the state legislature passed an antiJapanese 
• resolution in 1902. The Denver Post joined the News in.running antiJapanese 
^ materials and in 1905 the Denver-Trades and Labor Assembly advocated ^he 
exclusion 6f Issei laborers. In 1908 a Japanese-and Korean Excl usion' League 
was :organiz^d largely by members of the Colorado 5tat> Federation of Labor. " 
Some of these actions were stimulated by the growing antiJapanese ^ovemeht 
in California. Some may also have been motivated by the desire of emerging. - 
labor groups to gain^eater visibility and influence. Several organizations." 
such as the Denver Chamber of Comrperce did come out in support of the Issei. 
Japanese community groups also responded to these attacks. ' Eventual ly the 
avert antiJapanese sentiment died down, possibly because of the smal 1~ numbers 
Of Issei in the state. This was fortunate as a large, well organized move-_ 
ment might have driven the Issei back to the West Coast like the Chinese \ 
before them. ' * - 

vStabI i 1 on : 191 0-1 940 

The period from 1910 to 1940 was one of small population changes. From 
2,300 in the "official" 1910 Census^, ^he Japanese population grew to Im ' 
and 3,213 respectively in 1920 and 1930] and then shrank to^2.734 in 1940. 
Net population losses were caused by migrations back to Californfa or to 
points further east such as Chicago. During this period,' the Japanese ^ 
community in Denver also declined from 585 in. yiO to 324 in 1940.''2 

The personal lives of the Issei during this peri.od were oriented around 
woFk and .family li/e. Many saved money ,to^ buy land or to go into business, 

m 

t 

"a 



and a few became very successful, such as Fusakichi Takamine who built. up a 
,4najor potato wholesal ing business. Business activity, which had reached a 
peak by 1910, ^remained at a fairly high level until" the Depression. In 
DenverS social activities r^evolved around the business groups, the churches, 
and the kenjinkai. Housing was generally modest but adequate. Though many 
Issei could read some English^ most subscribed to Japanese newspapers. Th6re 
^as litfle Issei interest in city or state affair^p^rticularly .politics, 
since Japanese aliens weVe i>rohibitey from Becoming jiaturalized citizens. 
The Issei felt relatively secure within the community. Familiar values, 
language ^ ' other cultural patterns were part of the environment. Business- 
es and community organizations made the Issei somewhat self-sufficient and 
provided alternatives for activities and experiences denied elsewhere such 
as the attainment of leadership roles. The extent, of white prejudice and 
discriminatifin is hard to determine but Colorado appearefi to provide a more 
J)enign racial^climate for the Jcpane-se when compared ta states .along the 
Pacific Coast. During the 19'0-19s'O peribd, most of the Nisei were born. 

- r 

• Aspirations for this generation were very high. The Nisei were encouraged 

•to get as. much education as possible and to participate in nonJapanese 

• 13 ' 

institutions. /• 

The development of "ie Denver community can be characterized by examin- 
ing two of its Tiore prominent^ features. The Buddhist Church, founded in 1916, 
moved in 1917 and. again in 1929 to the Market Street location of a former 
house of ill-repute once run 2y the infamous Mattie-Silk. ' The church remained 
there until 1947 when a new. building was construeted^at it?^present site^n 
Lawrence at a cost of $150,000. Church membership in 1917 was estimated to 
be 850 though it fluctuated over the years^and was much less by 1940. 



10 

Neverthe'^ess the church ^flourished. It organized numerous youth groups arfd 
auxiliaries^' hos.ted conferences, "supported a variety of conmunity social and 
cultural activities, and created over a dozenmajor branch churches in 
smaller cities and towns J ^ The Denver community also supported a number of 
vernacular newspapers. The first was the Denver Shimpo , begun in 1908, which 
became the Santo Ji ji in 1915 and the Colorado Times (or Kakiishu Ji ji )<:in 
1918 after merger with another paper, the Colorado Shimbun , The Tim^ 

greatly ^expanded its circulation over time and contilTUed publication until 

/ 

the late 1960s. One other paper, the. Rocky Shimpo , appeared from 1932 to 

1951.''^ - . ^ 

Most of' the (flying agricultuj^al areas farmed hy the Issei grew in 

population until 1930 a^id then decreased in size to 1940. One region'that 

-experienced significant growth during the 1920s was the San Luis Valley in 

south-central Colorado. From 1924 on, large -numbers of Japanese came to the 

Valley from California and other parts of Colorado primarily through the 

recruitment efforts of V^ley land companies anxious to sell reaL estate. ' 

'By 1930 there, we re 235 Japanese in the area, most of whom were growirfg 

vegetables. In 1923> only 600 acres in .the' entire Valley were under vegetable 

13 

cultivation; by 1925 the Japanese alone were working 4,000 acres. 

... 

Rebirth: 1940-1970 ' ' 
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The Japanese population of Colorado might have dwindled even more after 

1940 had it not been for the wartime fnflux of fssef and Nisei from the 

Pacific J^oast. Nearly 2,000 came as voluntary migrants who were encouraged 

by authorities ±o move inland early in 1942.^^ .Another 8,000 were forcibly 

removed from their central and southern California homes later that year and 

I 

brought to an internment, center at Grainada. in^ southeast Colorado. The 
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Granada center, named Amachej was one of ten concentration camps into which- 

110,000 Americans of Japanese"^ ancesfry were placed J ^ ' * " . 
' " ■• , ' ' ' ' ' * ■ ■ " . 

• By 1945 the Japanese popula1:i»bn had. grown to 11 ,700; with approximately 

5,000 people in Denver and the: rest .in-rural *areas J? After . 1945, most of 

' > \y ' 20 ' ' ■ ' * 
these recent arrivals went back to C^Yorhia, -but ertbugh remained to give 

the state a Japanese population of'%412 i^ 1950, and Denver one of 2,578 



•(3,548 in the ifetropolitan'^rea). ^^^fe^^'turri to C&'liforni a continued ' 

ducing the 1950s but was offset-.by the westward movement of Nisei-and Sansei , 

. ■ ' , • . "• > 

,a migration that continues today. ^The 1960 Census recorded 6,846 Japanese. 

jn Colorado and 3,049 in Denver (4,712 in the metropolitan area),^^ while 

the 1970 Census showed 7,831 and 2,676 C5,49f in the m'etropol itan area) 

23 1 
respectively. The years since 1940 have been marjced by the. upward, 

mobility of the Nisei and the emergence of the Sans'ei generation. However 

a number of things characterize this period. 

Just after the outbreak of the war, Japanese, in Colorado declared 

* ■ 

their loyalty to the United States, though some were resentful of past dis- 

24 ^ . ■ ■ 

crimination. - During the war, the Colorado Japanese were able to pursue 

their livelihoods even as others'from Cal ifornia, were interned at Amache. ' 

Although relations between whites and Japanese had been relatively good -pt'lor 

to 1941, overt antiJapanese sentiment reemerged. Early ix\ 1942 as plans were 

being made to move West Coast JafJanese inland, white Coloradans reacted 

negatively ta Japanese resettl^nt in this^state. Among the opponents were 

farm and labor organizati-ons,' civic and nativist groups, city councils, 

prominent Denver officials, and U.S. Senator Edwin. Johnson. Among those who 

spoke out against injustices to Japanese Americans and welcomed' thei r 

relocation to Colorado was Governor Ralph Carr. 



Anti Japanese feeling continued throughout the war years. In particular^ 
the Denver Post carried on a vicious campaign against the Amache internees 
and other Japanese. Hostility finally led to a 1944 attempt by the Colorado 
legislature to pass a constitutional amendment prohibiting Japanese-aliens- 
from ovynjng land. This measure was passe<l-i)y the Co-lorado House (48 to 15) 

but narrowly defeated by the Senate (12 to 15J. The^amendment's supporters 

' , ■ " ' • ' ' 

then succeeded in placing a 'Similar measure on the November general election 
ballot but were again turned back (by 48 to 52% of the votes cast)- The 
Japanese did have supporters besides Governor Carr. The Rocky Mountain News 
printed many favorable editorials, and various businesses, professional 

groups,- and. churches lent publ ic ^support and he^lped relocatees find jobs and 

25 * 
housing. . ^ r . 

'_ ' * 

During the war, the Japanese community in Denver swelled in size. A 
'l944 ^study by the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare counted 2,310 Japanese, 
including 755 voluntary migtrants and 1,158 from internment centers, . but 
the population reached^ peak of 5,000 in 1945. The number of Japanese . 
businesses in the Larimer district increased from 46 in.,1940 to 258 in 1946, 
This. business concentration along Larimer partly resulted from official 
pressures. to keep the Japanese from locating^'elsewhere in the city. After 

the. war, many relocatees returned to California but enough stayed so^that 

i 

the 1950 Denver Japanese population was eight times^its prewar size./... 

A picture of changes in the Japanese' population through the 1950s and 
1960s )Can be gotten through a comparison of some demogr^aphic data. Figures 

29 

will be given for Denver only and have been drawn., from a 1951 study by Ikuchi 

• * , 30 

and 1960 and 1970 Census material on the Denver metropolitan area; " 

unfortunately there are information gaps in these spurces. . The Japanese 
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f.^population in the city of Denver jncrgased S;?ighrtly. -durins^^^^ then.' 
decreased in the 1960s. However -throughWt itih is peri major growth was 
•occurring in suburban arears; by laZD more thaa half of the metropolitan 
■Denver Japanese .population was livfng\in the^^fpur counties adjacent to the 
city of Denver. . • . ' , V 

By^the 1950s4and 1960s si gnifica-nt upward social' mobility had occurred, 
primarily for the Nisei,. For example, eight percept^'o'f the' Japa^ were in - 
.professional occupations in J951 , and 13 percent iji 196^0, C16 percent for 
males only). Thirty-five percent of the Japanese "^had'^white collar jobs in 
1951 and 44 percent in 1960 ( 39 percent for males -oi^y^ while the percentage- 

of laborers was 13 .and' nine perc^t (12 percent for males ^niy) respectively. 

'■ ' ' ^ ' ' " ] ' 

In 1960, Japanese in Denver were mainly in th.e folloywng^ofcCLfpational areas: 

wholesale and retail trade, prafessional serVilfees, agriculture, persbnilv 

' ■ - / ■ : • ■■•.■.,> ■ , - ' 

services, and the manufacture^of nondurable goods. . In 1^51 , Ikuchi foLjnd 

' <i '•,- '.-*"' ^ / 

204 Japanese who owned their own businesses. More rece>it data. i.s not 

available, but the relative percentage of Japane^se^hp are seHf-employed 

(apart from independent professior\als) has probably declirved-:- One crude 

indicator of this has been the gradual disappearance of small Oapanese- 

pwned businesses from the Larimer Street ajea; by 1965 there were only ^a; 

handful of such businesses and 20^panese^rfamy ies in the immedtate^ """^^^^^^ 

vicinity. . In 1960, the Japanese in Denver had a median of 12.2 years of 

education; in 1970, 74\percenr were reported to have at least 12 years of 

schooling. The unemployment rate among males and females vfes 3.,0la(id 2.7 

percent resp^|ctj^vely in 1960, "and 2.rand 2.0 percent in 1 970;^. ^ l^edt^ 

incomes for maleVand females in 1960 were $4;189 and $1 ,750 respectively, 

while in 1970, 62 percent of the families earned more than $10,000 (the 
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national median). Ln 1970, oaly six percent of .the Japanese were classified 

as being in poverty, and -ten percent of all househelds were female-headed 

(mostly among the elderly). ^ / 

In terms of other social characteristics, the Denver Japanese population 

is almost evenly divided, between males and females (50.45^- and 49.6% respec- . 

tively in 1960). The number of Is§.ei has become very small (8.3% of the . 

Japajiese were over age 65 in 1 970) although the Nisei are now beginning to enter 

the "over 65" category in large numbers. The postwar period -has seen the 

birth. of the Sansei , and their presence is indicated in census data. For 

Instance, in V960 39 percent of the Denver Japanese popuUtibn was Under 20 

years of age; in* 1970, 31 percent was under 18. Finally, the 1960 Census 

gives some idea of the 'extent of Japanese residential mobili*ty. ^Tifty-five 

percent of the Japanese then living in the Denver area had moved ^ si nee 1955. 

Most of those people had moved between homes withi^n the Denver area with, the 

largest number probably moving outward into the suburbs. AT. smaller per- 

centage. of those who had moved since 1955 came into Denver from outside the 

state (probably from the Pacific Coast) or from other (possibly more rural) 

I 

counties in Colorado. These migrarrlf from outside the state and elsewhere 
in* Colorado, especially the former,/are responsible for most of the recent 
growth of the Denver area Japanese populat-ion. 

Ikuchi cf&unt^ 34 Japanese groups and^ associations in Denver in'l952. 
The more prominent ones, were religious youth organizations and political/ 
service groups such as the Japanese. American Cit^izen League (JACL). Most 
were designed to serve the needs of the Niset rather than thet Issei , and 
many were al 1-Japanesfe- versions -of groups that e^i'lst throughout American 
society .such as church youth groups, Boy'and Girl Scout troops, an American 



Legion Post, a gardeners club, a golf association, a bowling league,, and , ^ 
fraternaV orders. Most of these are now defunct while others have declined 
in size and in the scope of their activities. For gexermple, the, OACL grew in 

importance after^l945 as a civic organization. It had over 600 members in-' 

33 ' ' ' " ^ 

T952, but^urrently has only onei^tenth.that many. Even the. Methodist and 

Buddhist churches, which remain the most active community institutions today, 

lost, membership during the 1950s. The Denver community is still served^by 

one Japanese newspaper,- the Roclcy Mountain Ji ho , which began operation -in 

'I960 as the Rocky Mountain Journgil . ^ 

. The individual stories of Japanese families would^ complete the postwar 

picture but space doesn't allow even a brief . description. Some Nisei rosfe 

to 4>rominence within their occupations (especially farming) or within the 

general Denver and Colorado community. Three, examples wi IV illustrate this^" 

point.; Bill Hosokawa, an important local and nati'onal JACL leader and\ 

author", is presently editor of the Denver iBst editorial page. jMirioru Yasui, 

a lawyer and former editor of the Colorado Times arid actfve JACL leader, is 

executive director of Denver's'Commission on Community Relations. Seiji 

Horiuchi, past national vice president of the U;S, Chamber of 'Commerce, - 

served in the Colorado House from 1962-1964 and was the first Nisei on) the 

mainland to be elected to a state legislature. - 

' ' .J. 

Persistence of .Ethnicity: The 1970s . 

Even casual observations of the present Japanese in Colorado would lead 
one to^ believe that they are on their way to total assimilation. Most haye 
achieved ta comfortable, middle class lifestyle. "A large majority live in 
the Denver area, but there are ho major residential concentrations of 
Japanese.* Most are American-born Nisei or Sansei and all are descendants "of 



an imnn grant gi^oi4p.|;hat first came to this country over seven decades ago. 

Though no data a^e available, the rate of interracial marriage among young 

Japanese is prO'^dbly welV over Jif-ty* percent. Unlike many Chinese conwiuntties 

* the* Japanese comrt^ypity in Denver has not been revitalized by a'Tnajor post- 

1965 influx of n^vy immigrants'. .Finally, the 'Japanese are only a tiny minority 

/ - ' ' ^ ' ' • _ -> •■■ ' 

of the total Color^ado population. 

Casual obsehyg^ion^ would also indicate that Yew community organizations 
r ' ' " ' ' ' ' \ " 

•or activities rtow $xist although, given the conditions outlined in. the pre- 

vious paragraph* their persi stance .can also be interpreted as assign of the 

tenacity'^of ethni^^^y^ *The JACL meets irregularly for social purposes ,or to 

participate in ^he concerns of the. national organization {which, by contrast, 

.is growing in ^i^^)^ Large numbers of Japanese get together only on a few 

occassions. One Example is the annual community scholarship banquet attended 

by several hundr^^ g^^h June. Anotheyvexample are the' annual bazaars of the 

Methodist church and the Bon Qdori (festival- of the dead)^ of the Buddhist 

church whi'ch' features a bazaar,- Japanese foods, and street -dancing. Other^ 

-infrequent events 5 ping members of the community together , for instance ^ 

conferences of 'Vav> jQus types, visits by important dignitaries, ceremonies 

like the 1977 dedication of the Hokosano stained glass window in Jhe State 

Capi'tol , or '!^'^'^.ic observances'' like the 1978 week on the history an(^ culture 

of Colorado Asi^Ji groups sponsored by the- state historical society. 

Obseryatio'^s Qf the Colorado Japanese also'poitit to factors that may 

work against tot^l, assimilation. ' Large ^numbers of Japanese, particularly 

Sansei, are moving to Colorado and Denver from' the West Coast. Both the 

increasing size Of ^^e Japanese population and the fact that many newcomers • 

are from areas with major- Japanese communities may hold the isptential for V . 



th^ revitalization of community groups* or the formation of new ones* The 
recent renewal of interest in ethnicity among. all Asian groups and the 
emergence of an Asian American movement have had some local impact. The 
\- Denver and Boulder campuses of the University of Colorado now support small- 
Asian American studies and educational opportunity programs. Since 1972, a 
.number of Asian American community service and research programs have been 
•initiated. One of these is a local affiliate of the Pacif ic/Asi-an Coalition 
and the Asian American Mental' Health Research Center, two federaMy- funded 

* advocacy, service, and research orgamzatiqns. Another group is made up of 
Asian American mental health professionals and is affiliated with the Park 
East. Conmiunity Mental Health Center. All these efforts 1nvol^ve/the Japanese 
community though they are panAsjan in scope* Their development has been • 
helpe/ by the recent growth of local Pi li pi no, Korean, and Vietnamese 

^ populations 'and the creation of community groups within each. 

One other potentially revitalizing influence has been the development 

of Sakura Square, a one-block complex of shops, housing, *"and a remodeled 

Buddhist Church between Larimer and Lawrence Streets which was opened in 
34 

1973. At the center of this $4 million project is the Tamai Towers, a 
204-uflit low and moderate income aparfcnent building which houses many 
.Japanese. ^ Although Sakura Square doesn't compare to the Japanese business 

* district of earlier years, it is used extensively by locaT residents, it has 

a certain symbolic value, and in time it may stimulate the growth of other 

ethnic establishments nearby. , ^ 

In order to gather more information on the possible persistence of 
$ " , ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

ethnicity- as well as other basic historical/ and socioeconomic data", a multi- 

* 35 

faceted research project was begun in 1975. One phase of the project . 

* . i ' ■ . 
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involved detailed interviews, with a carefully selected sample of 127 Colorado 

• ' - ' * ' L 

Issei Nisei , and Sunsei in 1977. Interviews were used because standardized 

, . ' < * \' ' 

tests and questionnaires do, not always accurately depict Japanese American . 

<s . ' — • * 

values and behavic^r"* The use of interviews also made it easier to^interpret 

subject responses within their own social and cultural frame of reference. 

The interview material will only be briefly summarized here. A complete x- ' 

comprehension of Japanese assimilation processes requires some knowledge of 

traditional Japanese cultural elements, especially those of the Meiji era 

S ' * ' 

(1876-1912) which was the time most Issei emigrated. Good discussions of 
these can be found elsewhere. ^ ^ 

Most of the Colorado Issei resisted acculturation and lived within the 
va'fues and norms of traditional Meiji culture. Whil^ there were exceptions, • 
generally the Issei did not learn the elements which make up the core of \^ . 
America-n culture even with the passage of time. Tpday most can get'alon^ in 
English only with^^diff iculty. Japanese coimiunity institutions were created 
in Denver as an alternative to those in the wider society. But the community 
was always small and could not possrbly meet every need, hence a small degree 
of structural assimilation took place especially within the economic sphere. 
However most primary relationships were with other Japanese. Few Is^ei inter- 
married, and many remained 'staunchly Japanese .in their identity. 

The Colorado Nisei were raised in. a traditional Japanese manner, but 
quickly learned the core' American culture through school and activities out- 
side the Japanese cormiunity. Under pressure from the outside, "especially 
during the war, to become "more American," a few tried to repudiate their 
ethnic heritage. However Nisei retained many traditional Japanese values - 
and behavior patterns because of their family socialization and because these 
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were needed in order to function in the world of , their ^parents. Among the 
more traditional element's retained was the complex of norms called enryo , 
j-jWhich emphasized deference, modesty, and .behavioral self-denial. Again, 
individual Nisei differed, from one another, and those raised around'tlenver 
often appeared more. "Americanized" than" their' rural counterparts. However, 
even. t<wjay,". the Nisei as a group- cannot-' be considered completely acculturated 
though t^^y experience no difficulty functioning- within any segment of - 
American society. ,This '^'ncomplet^" acculturation is also refletted in only 
partial .structural assimilation. The Nisei zre well integrated into some 
corejAmeric^ institutions, especially economic ones-, but they also partici- 
pated in community institutions and groups that, while patterned after those 
in the wider society, were almost entirely Japanese in composition. Misei 
friendship patterns are a mix of Japanese and nonJapanese. Some- Nisei did 
marry nonJapanese. However many retain a Japanese, or rather Japanese 
American, form of identity. . ^• 

^^y determination of assimilation or ethnic persistence will probably 
focus most on the Sansei and their children, the Yonsei . Colorado Sansei 
have assimilated structurally to a grea'ter degree than their parents, -some • 
almost entirely. Most still retain some Japanese friends, date other 
Japanese on occasion, and may belong to the Japanese Methodist or Buddhist 
churches. The Sansei intermarriage rate 'is very high. Nevertheles^any ' 
Sansei, like thei-r Nisei parents; ■ sti 11 retain some more traditional values 
and norms. Most still identify with their Japanese heritage^ even many who 
are products of mixed Nisei -white marriages. This may be du^ fn part to. 
family socialization. It may also be reinforced by distinct physical . ■ 
features which make the^ Sansei easy to^ identify 5 Nisei and Issei sometimes 



autoriiatically behave toward Sanser as if they ware Japanese while whites 
frequently act in terms of racial stereotypes that they hold. ^ 

One way to '-conceptualize iTicomplete acculturation is to view Japanese 
American culture as^a constantly evolving mix of: ^1) traditicjnal elements 
(beliefs, values, norms etci) some of which are retained or m(^dified; 2) 
;core American cultural elements some of which are, accepted unchanged or 
modified; ^and 3) completely new elements that are products of the group^s 
experience in American society.' This culture would be more than a simple ^ 
blend of traditional and cpre.Americfin elements. Nisei and Sansei can be 
sjeen as products' of this culture wh-^ch is unique but gradually becoming more 
like the core American^ culture, Another'way to conceptualize this situation 

is to view Nisei and Sansei as products of a Japanese American culture that 

■ - - . • / 

has resisted the incorporation of core American elements. Many, Nisei^ and 

Sansei niay^only appear to be completely acculturated because, an the surface, 

traditional Meiji and core American cultural elements often appear -similar 

or compatible. However these elements could .have different underlyi;ng 

meanings. Even elements that are- dissimilar, such as enryo ^ make Japaije^e 

^look "good" and thereffore don't tiinder their structural or possible marital . 

assimilation, 

These-are very tentative observations which will require' addi-ffonal ^ 

^ - - ■ ' ' • V ' ^ 

investigation. However they suggest the need to revise more sociologically 
conventional notions of a^ssimi^ation. It may well be 'that the Colorado. 
, Sansei t^eir Yonsei children, and Japanese Americans everywhere are well on 
their way to total assimilation. Or they may continue to retain some sense 
of ethnicity and maintain their ethnic communities. Either Outcome will be 
the product of an as yet uncfenceptual ize'd histor^ical and sociological process. 
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